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The Aims of the Marshall Plan Are Further Clarified 


The political and moral implications of America’s foreign aid program, which have given concern to 


many church people, have become clearer with the issuance of the Harriman Report. 


It invites a 


restatement of the requirements of democracy in relation to our foreign policy. 


As a preface to the discussion of our major topic this 
week the attention of our readers is again called to a 
passage in the Federal Council’s statement, “Crossroads 
of American Foreign Policy,” adopted by the Executive 
Committee on July 1. Concerning the strained relations 
between the United States and the Soviet Union the 
statement says: “We believe that one cause of this in- 
creased tension, and a cause which it lies within our 
power to control, is failure to demonstrate that the 
American people stand for a basic moral and_ political 
principle and not merely for self-interest. The critical 
and supreme political issue of today is that of the free 
society versus the police state. It is not the economic 
issue of communism versus capitalism or the issue of 
state socialism versus free enterprise. As to such mat- 
ters, it is normal that there should be diversity and experi- 
mentation in the world. By a free society we mean a so- 
ciety in which human beings, in voluntary cooperation, 
may choose and change their way of life and in which 
force is outlawed as a means to suppress or eliminate 
spiritual, intellectual and political differences between 
individuals and those exercising the police power. The 
police state denies such rights . . .” 

The distinction here made between an ideological con- 
flict (in terms of political and economic theory) on the 
one hand and a conflict between the ideals of a free so- 
ciety and a “police state”, on the other, has been unclear 
or unconvincing to many persons. They have feared that 
it all comes to the same thing, and that opposition to the 
suppression of freedom will pass over into an all-out 
struggle between what is called “democratic capitalism” 
and communism. 

Linked to this question is that of the relation hetween 
the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan, which \Wal- 
ter Lippmann in the series of articles recently reviewed 
in these columns tried to dissociate." For some time the 
political implications of the Plan have lacked explicit 
and authoritative statement. However, with the is- 
suance on November 8 of the Harriman Report, the 
matter is clarified insofar, perhaps, as it can he done 
prior to the opening of Congress. The Committee was 
appointed last June by the President. It includes in its 


1TxrorMATION Service, October 11, 1947. 
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membership nineteen prominent persons drawn from 
business, finance, labor, education, and economic research. 
In carrying out its mandate to assess the resources of 
the United States for extending aid to Europe and to 
advise as to the limits of such aid, the Committee re- 
viewed the three documents previously prepared by di- 
rection of the President: the Krug Report; the analysis 
by the Council of Economic Advisers of the impact of 
an adequate foreign-aid program upon the American 
economy ; and the report prepared in Paris by representa- 
tives of the sixteen participating countries. The Presi- 
dent commends the present document, “European Re- 
covery and American Aid” “to the careful attention” of 
Congress and of the public. Hence, what is said in it 
about policy carries a great weight of authority. 


Premises of the Foreign Aid Program 


The report scouts the idea that this country needs to 
export in order to support its own economy; on the 
contrary, our immediate danger is inflation, and this 
is enhanced by shortage. The economic goal is a bal- 
ance of exports by imports. But the report continues 
with this frank avowal of the political aspect of the 
foreign aid plan. 

“The interest of the United States in Europe, however, 
cannot be measured simply in economic terms. It is also 
strategic and political. We all know that we are faced 
in the world today with two conflicting ideologies. One 
is a system in which individual rights and liberties are 
maintained. The opposing system is one where iron dis- 
cipline by the state ruthlessly stamps out individual liber- 
ties and obliterates all opposition. 

“Our position in the world has been based for at least 
a century on the existence in Europe of a number of 
strong states committed by tradition and inclination to 
the democratic concept. The formulation of the Paris 
report is the most recent demonstration that these na- 
tions desire to maintain this concept. But desire is not 
enough. The democratic system must provide the bare 
necessities of life now and quickly rekindle the hope 
that by hard work a higher standard of living is at- 
tainable. If these countries by democratic means do not 
attain an improvement in their affairs they may be driven 
to turn in the opposite direction. Therein lies the strength 
of the Communist tactic: it wins by default when misery 
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and chaos are great enough. Therefore the countries of 
Western Europe must be restored to a position where 
they may retain full faith in the validity of their tradi- 
tional approaches to world affairs and again exert their 
full influence and authority in international life.” 

So far forth, then, the Marshall Plan is the implemen- 
tation of the Truman Doctrine. ; 

Our aid, the report states, should be conditioned on an 
all-out effort by the several countries to achieve the goals 
they have set. But it continues with an explicit disavowal 
of a policy alleged by some to be implicit in the Marshall 
Plan and the Truman Doctrine: 

“However, aid from this country should not be condi- 
tioned on the methods used to reach these goals, so long 
as they are consistent with basic democratic principles. 
Continued adherence to such principles is an essential 
condition to continued aid but this condition should not 
require adherence to any form of economic organization 
or the abandonment of plans adopted in and carried out 
in a free and democratic way. While this Committee 
firmly believes that the Anierican system of free enter- 
prise is the best method of obtaining high productivity, 
it does not believe that any foreign-aid program should 
be uscd as a means of requiring other countries to adopt 
it. The imposition of any such conditions would consti- 
tute an unwarranted interference with the internal af- 
fairs of friendly nations.” 

It appears then that ERP (European Recovery Pro- 
gram) is definitely an instrument of national policy in 
respect to containing the Russian advance in Europe, 
but not in respect to imposing our system upon Europe. 


A Democratic Policy? 


Addressing himself to the policy issue here posed, 
Professor James W. Angell of Columbia University in 
an article in the New York Times Magazine for Novem- 
ber 9 attempts an authentic statement of democratic prin- 
ciples involved in the foreign aid program. He notes 
that many people are concerned as to the character of 
some of the governments to be included in the program, 
and makes this comment: 

“The answer is simple. We commonly identify ‘demo- 
cratic’ with ‘American’ but we also commonly identify 
the term ‘democratic’—which relates to a set of political 
ideas and principles—with our own particular forms of 
economic organization. That is, we identify it with our own 
special brand of private capitalism. But in some of the 
western European countries large and important indus- 
tries have been or are being ‘nationalized’—that is, placed 
under state ownership—as in England and France; in 
many, there are state monopolies of production or trade in 
a variety of particular articles; and in some, the Com- 
munist party not only has the same rights as any other 
political group, but also has a substantial percentage of 
the seats in the legislature.” 

Democracy, Dr. Angell says, however defined, “must 
inc’ude the right of the people freely to select and op- 
erate its own forms of internal economic and _ political 
organization.” The diversity of choices is an evidence 
of “the richness and vitality of democracy itself.” Mini- 
mal criteria of a democratic government are: genuine 
majority rule; “free, honest and secret elections”; a 
“wide distribution of the right to vote’; freedom of 
speech; “protection of every political, religious and racial 
group from persecution”; and “political and legal equal- 
itv” for all groups. 


By these tests, Dr. Angell adjudges the U. S. S. R. 


and her satellites in Eastern Europe “clearly not demo. 
cratic’. But this is ‘not because they have adopted 
Communist forms of economic organization, but princi. 
pally because they are governed by minorities which 
have ruthlessly suppressed opposition parties and in- 
dividual free speech.” By the same token the “Marshall 
Plan” countries of Western Europe are pronounced 
democratic—some of them measuring up rather better 
than we ourselves. 


The Effect of Segregated Education 


The effects of segregation in school systems on Negro 
education are summed up in the Summer issue of the 
Journal of Negro Education, (Washington, D. C.). The 
first sections of the volume, for this is a Yearbook num- 
ber, are devoted to the character and proportion of sepa- 
rate schools and the individual experience of 15 states 
and the District of Columbia. In the last section the 
findings of a study reported in the early chapters, as they 
deal with different phases of education, are summarized, 
The study covered Negro education since 1929 in 17 
states and the District of Columbia, where segregated 
schools are required by law. 


Elementary Education 


The situation in elementary schools is presented by 
Alethea H. Washington of Howard University. The 
statistical data show that “there has been a general im- 
provement in the educational opportunity for Negro chil- 
dren.” But elementary education for both white and 
Negro children is less available in the states covered by 
the study than in the rest of the country. “The heaviest 
penalty,” however, “falls upon the Negro child, for in 
no aspect does his average in educational opportunity 
measure up to that of the white child in the same lo- 
cality.” 

in the 18 school systems under discussion Negro ele- 
mentary pupils were about a quarter of the total enroll- 
ment. Since 1930 there has been a decrease in the 
disproportion in the lower grades in the entire country. 
The South lags behind the rest of the country, however. 
The differential is considerably less now than it was in 
1930. The length of the school term has increased for 
both white and Negro children, but the latter are “still 
where the white schools were in 1930, and 11 days behind 
the national average.” In 1944 the range of difference 
between the states was about two school months for 
Negroes and about one month for white children. In 
only eight of the 18 school systems was the average school 
term for Negroes equal to that in white schools. In South 
Carolina the average difference was only one month but in 
nearly a third of all Negro elementary schools the term 
was at least two months shorter than that for the white 
children. 

The average percentage of attendance for Negro chil- 
dren is now only slightly below that for white children. 
But the shorter school term means that Negro children 
are more handicapped by a few days’ absence than white 
children. 

Teachers’ salaries in the segregated school systems are 
still below the national average. In 1944-45 white teachers 
in these schools received an average salary of $1,307 and 
Negro teachers $939, The average differential between 
the salaries for the two groups of teachers was 39.5 pet 
cent as compared with 87.8 per cent in 1929. In North 
Carolina and Tennessee white and Negro teachers of 
equal training receive approximately the same salaries. 
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An important question in Negro education is that of 
the transportation of children to consolidated schools. 
For the country as a whole 19 per cent of all elementary 
school children were transported to school in 1943-44. 
In five of the states with separate school systems for 
which data are available, 37.94 per cent of the white 
children but only 11 per cent of the Negro children were 
transported. In North Carolina, where the educational 
icture is, in some respects, well above the average for 
the South, slightly more than twice as much is spent per 
capita on transportation for white elementary school 
children as for Negroes. Most of the white rural schools 
in the state have been consolidated “but the opposite is 
true of Negro schools.” In Mississippi just over 60 

r cent of all Negro schools are of the one-teacher type. 
Nearly half of them are “found in churches, tenant houses, 
and like dwellings.” The number of Negro children 
transported in Mississippi has risen from 893 in 1930 to 
6,626. In Louisiana no Negro children were transported 
in 1929-30 and only 3.6 of all Negroes enrolled in 1944- 
45, although 39.4 per cent of all white children were. 

In eight Southern states for which data are available 
the per capita value of school property for Negro children 
enrolled is still far below that for white children. Cur- 
rent expenditures for Negro children in seven states 
studied have increased but the average amount spent per 
capita in 1944 was still $11.04 less than that spent for 
white children in 1929. <A study in nine states of the 
amounts spent per pupil in average attendance revealed 
that in 1939-40 the cost per Negro child had increased 22 
per cent since 1931-32 but that the cost per white child 
was “still over 200 per cent greater than that per Negro 
child,” even as it was in 1931-32. In a few states, notably 
North Carolina, “tremendous progress” has been made 
in wiping out the gap. 


Secondary Education 


Negro secondary schools have experienced “an almost 
phenomenal growth” in the last 25 years, writes Walter 
G. Daniel of Howard University. Nevertheless he points 
out that in the area of the 17-state study already referred 
to Negro high school students are only 10.9 per cent of 
the Negroes in school, although in 1940 62.3 per cent of 
Negroes of the 14 to 17 age group were in school. This 
makes obvious “the number of overage pupils in the 
elementary school.” Only 3.9 per cent of Negro children, 
in the segregated schools under discussion, who entered 
the first primary grade in 1932-33 finished high school; 
only 30.9 per cent of those who entered high school grad- 
uated. The corresponding figures for white children in 
the country as a whole are 24.9 per cent and 46.9 per cent. 

Equality between the Negro and white high schools 
has been reached in the average length of the school term 
but not in any other respect. In the South many high 
schools serve large areas, so that many pupils must travel 
long distances to attend school. Transportation figures 
are not reported separately for secondary schools, but 
Negro children in high schools suffer from the same dis- 
parity in this respect as in the elementary grades. In 
seven dual system states annual per capita expenditures 
for Negro high school children had nearly tripled since 
1929-30 but were still 25 per cent lower than those for 
white children in the earlier year. 

_ The ratio of teachers to students in the area of study 
is one teacher for every 16.5 white pupils and one for 
23.5 Negroes. The median training for Negro high 


school teachers is “at or near the possession of the bache- 
lor’s degree.” 


The greatest improvement has been in 
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salaries paid Negro teachers. In 1944-45 the average for 
six states for which information was available was $1,640 
for white teachers and $1,295 for Negroes. For the 
latter this was $420 higher than in 1929-30. The first 
Negro high school was approved by the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 1931. Now 
8.2 per cent of accredited schools (both public and private) 
in the 15 dual system states of the Southern and North 
Central Associations are for Negroes. 

Throughout the South secondary education for both 
white and Negro children is ineffective. But the situation 
for the latter group is “from 10 to 25 years behind” that 
for whites. 

Higher Education 


Martin D. Jenkins, also of Howard University, finds 
that only in Maryland and West Virginia of “the entire 
Southern region” do Negroes attend white public colleges 
and universities, and only in Maryland, Missouri and the 
District of Columbia do they attend private ones. In 
every state studied except Delaware there were more in- 
stitutions, more widely distributed, for white students 
than for Negroes. 

In the arts and sciences, education, agriculture and 
home economics the “general pattern” of the curricula 
offered is similar in white and Negro institutions but 
“the scope of offerings . . . is considerably narrower in 
the Negro institutions than in the white.” For under- 
graduate work in commerce, engineering and architecture 
and for graduate and professional courses “the limited 
opportunities available” for Negroes are “provided chiefly 
by the private institutions.” These inequalities, the 
writer thinks, are due partly to the belief that “Negroes 
do not ‘need’ certain kinds of educational experiences” 
and partly to the high cost of providing such curricula. 
Ten Southern states have established out-of-state scholar- 
ships to enable Negroes to enroll for such training in 
institutions outside the state. The United States Supreme 
Court has decided that these scholarships do not “meet 
the constitutional test of equality.” 

The quality of the curricula offered is equally im- 
portant. In 1940-41 the accreditation of four-year col- 
leges and universities for Negroes in the South was as 
follows: Two private institutions were approved by the 
Association of American Universities; 27 (11 public) 
were fully accredited by a regional accrediting agency ; 
three public institutions were accredited by the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges. “In 5 states not a 
single institution held accreditation above the level of 
state approval and in 2 additional states there was no ac- 
credited public college or university for Negroes.” How- 
ever, the writer thinks it is “probable” that Negro insti- 
tutions have made more rapid progress than those for 
whites. Enrollment in both white and Negro institutions 
of the 18 school systems studied has increased about 60 
per cent since 1929-30. 

The Negro institutions do not have as adequate finan- 
cial support as the white. The University of Texas alone 
spends more for education than all the public Negro 
colleges combined. Private institutions carry a dispro- 
portionately heavy share of the cost. The disparity in 
expenditures between Negro and white institutions has 
increased rather than decreased. 

But finance is not the only problem. Trained teachers 
are equally important. Only a small proportion of Negro 
college teachers holds the doctoral degree, the minimum 
training usually expected of college teachers. Means must 
be found to attract “superior persons to the profession” 
and to help them finance their training. 
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Negroes in St. Louis Parochial Schools 


The objections of some Roman Catholics to giving up 
racial segregation flared into newspaper headlines after 
Archbishop Ritter of St. Louis approved the admission 
of Negro students to white Catholic schools to relieve 
the overcrowding in the diocesan Negro high school and 
in “the largest parochial grade school” in the city. 
The latter has included both white and Negro pupils “for 
some years,” according to Archbishop Ritter’s “State- 
ment on School Controversy” in the St. Louis Register 
for September 26. The number of Negro pupils in the 
Catholic schools of the city was estimated by the Arch- 
bishop at about 400, out of a total of “approximately 
58,000 children.” He had made a similar ruling as Bishop 
of Indianapolis, according to the Brooklyn Tablet for 
September 27. The chairman of the Catholic Parents 
Association of St. Louis and St. Louis County, organized 
to oppose the decision, told a press reporter that there 
were about 100 Negroes in white parochial schools (New 
Yorld Herald Tribune, September 16). State law requires 
segregation in public schools but makes no stipulation 
for private schools. 

Some Catholic parents bitterly opposed the new ar- 
rangement. Several mass meetings were held. At one, 
on September 14. attended by “more than 700 Catholic 
parents” from 43 parishes, the Association decided to 
“seek a court injunction if necessary to bar Negro chil- 
dren from Catholic schools for white children.” They 
raised $400 toward the expense of the proceeding (New 
York Herald Tribune, September 16). Archbishop Ritter, 
in his statement already quoted, said that the opposition 
had been “noted especially in parishes that feared Negro 
encroachment into the respective neighborhood.” 

Following this action the Archbishop sent a letter to 
all pastors of parishes to be read at all Masses on Septem- 
ber 21. This noted that a “small group of individuals” 
had “signified their purpose of taking civil action to re- 
strain us from carrying out a policy which we consider 
our right and duty as Chief Pastor of the Faithful of this 
Archdiocese, regardless of race or nationality.” They 
were reminded of their “filial obligation as Catholics to 
cooperate with their Bishop and clergy and their fellow 
Catholics in issues which are fundamental in our Holy 
Catholic Faith, namely, not only the equality of every 
soul before Almighty God, but also obedience to ecclesiasti- 
cal authority.” They were warned that “the serious penalty 
of excommunication” is “incurred automatically should 
an individual or group of individuals, without permis- 
sion, in violation of Canon 2341 presume (that is, after 
full knowledge) to interfere in the administrative office 
of their Bishop by having recourse to any authority out- 
side the Church” (Brooklyn Tablet, September 27, 1947). 

After this threat an appeal was made to the Apostolic 
Delegate who replied, according to the New York Herald 
Tribune for October 7, that he could not intervene and 
that he was “confident every one will readily comply with 


what has been go clearly proposed by the ecclesiastical 
authority of the diocese.” 


This statement was read at a meeting of the Catholic 
Parents Association on October 5. It then voted to dis- 
band. A member of the executive committee commented : 
“If I have to choose between sitting beside a Negro and 
losing my religion, I’ll sit beside the Negro.” 


Churchmen Call for Amicable Relations 
with U.S.S.R. 


The Inter-Church Committee of the American Russian 
Institute, of which Dr. Ralph W. Sockman is chairman 
and which includes some of the most influential Protes. 
tant leaders, on November 9 released the following state- 
ment: 

“The issue of American-Soviet relations has become 
the supreme moral test for the Christians of America, 
The shocking amount of suspicion, hatred and hysteria 
which has arisen between the United States and the Soviet 
Union has disturbed and stunned the thinking people of 
our denominations. We realize that now as never before 


the voice of Faith must speak up in notes of clearness 
and force. 


“We maintain that war is not inevitable. Despite wide 
differences of opinion, attitudes, habits and philosophies 
between the cultures of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R,, 
peaceful cooperation between the two countries is possible. 

“The peoples of the United States and the Soviet 
Union want peace. The governments of the United States 
and the Soviet Union have officially voiced their desires 
for peace and their abhorrence of war. The participation 
of the U. S. and the U.S.S.R. as leading and vital powers 
in the United Nations is an accepted fact by the peoples 
of the world and their governments. We must recognize 
that the United Nations is our only present instrument for 
implementing the desires of the nations to live together 
in peace. Criticism of the present organization of the 
United Nations should not destroy the faith and hope 
which the peoples of the world have placed in it. Let us 
do our part to increase the prestige and power of this 
international organization. 

“It is the duty of every Christian to mobilize all re- 
sources of religion and all moral forces toward the estab- 
lishment of better relations with the Soviet Union. Our 
Christian Gospel teaches not distrust but faith, not sus- 
picion but understanding, not war but peace. Unless the 
Christian Church points the way to peaceful living to- 
gether on this earth, the coming of peace will be delayed. 
We must lift a united voice against the madness of split- 
ting the world into two armed camps. We caution every- 
one against the manoeuvres of those who would divide 
the peoples of the world against each other, creating 
chaos, sowing fear and distrust among those who are 
war-weary and peace-loving. 

“This is a time for decision and action. Every thought, 
word and deed on this subject either widens the gap be- 
tween the East and West or helps to bridge it for friendly 
cooperation and a peaceful solution to the problem. To 
contribute to the division of the world into two armed 
forces is to lead the world to conflict: to help bridge the 
gap will point toward permanent peace. 

“Through a program of information concerning Amer- 
ican-Soviet relations, we of the Inter-Church Committee 
of the American Russian Institute hope to help bring 
reason where hysteria prevails, understanding where there 
is confusion, faith where there is despair. Our commit- 
tee stands ready to help any individual or group seeking 
an answer to the perplexing problems of American-Soviet 
relations. 

“We call upon all Christians to join us in a great spiritu- 
al crusade to put American-Soviet relations on a founda- 
tion on which we can build a world of lasting peace.” 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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